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defensive. We must take the poor, honest emigrant as 
well as the moral and mental canaille of Europe, both of 
which classes find in this country opportunity for social 
display, and be thankful for new blood, if it be sometimes 
coarse or polluted. We hope it wilt be borne in mind that 
the social explosions which appall us occasionally arise not 
from the freedom which people now enjoy, but from the ab- 
sence of freedom that has crippled the moral and mental 
nature of previous generations, dwarfing man, and making 
dolls of woman. Let us not join in the groans of the timid, 
who are frightened by the roarings of the wild beasts in an 
American menagerie. There are Tan Amburghs in our 
arts, our industry, our literature, in the sects of our Protest- 
ant religion, who will tame them all — but, we are afraid, 
not without some good-natured, racy Punch, who may help 
to kill the beast by laughter rather than by slaughter. 

DOWN THE LANE. 

Thekb, where a hidden garden lies, 
Seen through the bows of the hawthorn trees, 

There delicate odors faintly rise, 
And die away on the scented breeze; 

Far from the noise of the busy street, 

The hopes of a quiet household meet ; 

And the cool green turf is sprinkled o'er 

With the daisy to the cottage door. 

The sun shines there with a deeper hue 
On the dark grey walls and the twinkling pane, 

And later lingers the morning dew, 
And softer falls the glittering rain 

On the casements where the ivy vine 

And the climbing rose and the jasmine twine, 
, "That, flushed with the bloom of the summer air, 

Open in fragrance and beauty there. 

The chimes float out on the perfumed gale 

With a mellow cadence and silvery strain ; 
And the traveller leans on the garden pale 

And the dreams of his youth return again : 
For they sleep till the echoes of music bring 
The scattered thoughts from their wandering: 
His heart is calmed by the soothing spell 
Swayed through the air by the village bell. 

Thus in each heart the sunshine falls 

On a fertile nook in a shadowed place, 
And within the depths of its mossy walla 

Bloom the hopes and the prayers that give it grace. 
And if blessed by the notes of a simple strain 
It will break into blossoms of beauty again, 
The dewy tears will. tell how deep 
Was the power that touched that leaden sleep I 

E.B. R. 



One must possess great resources of mind and heart in order 
to relish sincerity when it wonnds, or to practise it without 
giving offence. Few people have self-abnegation enough to 
endure truth and to tell it.— Vauvenargues. 



PAINTING IN TEMPERA. 

Gilding-, etc — The splendor of gold and gilded embellish- 
ment lias been largely introduced into the arts of all nations. 
Mr. Layard tells ns that the Assyrians were prodigal of its em- 
ployment. The Egyptians used it, and we read of it frequently 
in the Bible. The solid precious metal was- lavished by the 
Greeks in their chryselephantine (or gold and ivory) sculpture* 
Every schoolboy can talk of " the golden house of Nero ;" and 
one of the principle features of the art and decorative work of 
the middle ages was the profuse employment of gold. The era 
from the earliest Christian period to the beginning of the 
fifteenth century may be termed literally (certainly not symbol- 
ically) the golden age in Art. In the ancient Mosaics, gold be- 
hind glass, was used for the ground; or, perhaps more properly 
speaking, background, and the dresses. The Byzantine and 
early Italian pictures, missals, and wall-paintings were similarly 
adorned, though the gold is so thickly covered with dark var- 
nish on some Byzantine pictures as to be scarcely recognizable. 
This decoration was retained, although kept more subordinate, 
long after the introduction of oil-painting. Dominico Gliirlan- 
daio was the first, according to Tasari, who discovered the 
method of imitating gold with colors. This is somewhat singu- 
lar, seeing that this great master was originally a goldsmith.* 
One of the disadvantages of gold applied to pictures is, that it 
gives, especially when seen in situations where it reflects the 
light, a peculiar heavy leaden effect to the subjects or portions 
painted, and destroys the beauty of the colors and the harmony 
of the picture by its superior brilliancy. 

In the early pictures, the proportion of the surface covered 
with the precious metal far exceeded that over which the colors 
were spread. Even in the Augustan age, the indulgence in the 
tempting richness of gold could scarcely have been carried so 
far as in the works of Christian art of the fourteenth century. 
The painters of this period used gold so generally, that figures 
in gold dresses, with shining glories round their heads, were 
placed upon gold backgrounds (indicative of the open air), 
without any shadow "cast" from the figures. The most im- 
posing example of the application of gold in the National Gal- 
lery may be seen in the large altar-piece by Andrea Orcagna. 
In the early Frankish or Carlovingian MSS., silver is frequently 
blended with gold. The backgrounds in the oldest Italian pic- 
tures (Sienese school) is pure, smooth gold; a characteristic 
borrowed from the most richly illuminated MSS. of the same 
period; but subsequently the gold had patterns or diapers 
stained, embossed (as in bookbinding), or painted on it. When 
the background was not gold, it was diapered occasionally, as 
in the extraordinary painting preserved at Wilton House, be- 
lieved to be the work of a foreign artist, but which contains the 
most authentic portrait of our Richard II. The gold and 
diapered backgrounds have been revived by He3s and other 
modern painters of the German school; and in Mr. Holroan 
Hunt's already famous picture, "The Light of the World," the 
head of our Saviour is encircled with a golden nimbus. In 
Greek (Byzantine) works and the earliest Italian paintings, even 

* Many of the greatest sculptors, painters, and architects of the best 
period in Italy, either issued from the goldsmith's workshop, or suc- 
cessfully practised the goldsmith's art. We need only mention, in 
addition to Ghirlandaio, Brunelleschi, Lucca della Robbia, Gbiberti, 
Paolo Ccello, Antonio del Follajuolo, Andrea del Verocchio, and 
Cellini. 
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the lights on the dresses of the figures are heightened with gold 
applied in lines. After the year 1400, all painters seem to have 
discarded the flat gold background, with the exception of Fra 
Angel i co da Fiesole. In the north, open backgrounds in tem- 
pera pictures, before the time of Van Eyck, are. extremely rare. 
In German art, the nimbus is comparatively seldom seen; 
where gold objects' are represented in the picture itself, they are 
laid in with the flat leaf, then outlined, and the shadows, as it 
were, etched with pure black lines, such as we find in large 
early woodcuts. Sometimes the lines are crossed, and some- 
times dotted, as in the woodcuts of A. Durer. 

The gilding ou many old wall-paintings is in such a remark- 
able state of preservation, that it is desirable to ascertain how 
the gold was applied. The gold-leaf itself was thicker, the 
number of leaves obtained from an equal quantity of metal 
ti iving been gradually increased since the time of the Romans. 
The mordants* were of two kinds, one of which served for 
miniatures and places not exposed to damp ; the other and 
more durable being, according to some documentary evidence, 
an oil mordant; but the most ancient was probably glutinous.' 
Prof. Branclii, from a chemical analysis of some portions of the 
gold ground of the mural paintings by Benozzo Gozzoli and 
Buffalinacco, in the""Oampo Santo at Pisa, concludes that wax 
was the principle ingredient of the mordant there used. 

The gold was always supplied by the persons who ordered 
the pictures; and when these were either unable or unwilling 
to pay for the precious metal, it was usual to substitute fur it 
on wall paintings leaves of tin-foil, covered with a yellow var- 
nish (auripetrum). In order to economize gold, the old masters 
had another invention called " porporino," a composition of 
quicksilver, tin, and sulphur, that produced a yellow metallic 
powder, and which they employed instead of gold. A substance 
of similar nature is used to this day in England as a substitute 
for gold on colored woodcuts and chromo-lithographs. Silver 
likewise served as a foil over which yellow and other colors 
ground with oil were glazed; it was also used in representa- 
tions of armor, as may he seen in the remarkable- picture of 
" The Battle of Sant' Egidio," by Pa-do Ucello, in the National 
Gallery. 

Besides these, other decorations were introduced into the 
Italian pictures of the fourteenth century, such as stucco orna- 
ments in relief; and actual gems (or imitations of them), termed 
" nouches," which were inserted where jewelry was to be 
represented, more especially in the raised diadems of saints. 
Such decorations, together with the draperies which we shall 
see later, were already executed in oil,t and the carved frame- 
work, tabernacle, or surrounding ornamento itself of the picture 
were completed first. The face and hands, which at this period 
were always in tempera, were added afterwards — at least after 
the draperies and background were finished. In early times, 



* Mordant^ the adhesive matter used by gilders to secure the gold- 
leaf; also a substance used in dyeing or calico printing to fix or bite in. 
the colors— hence the name mordant, from mordeo, to bite. 

f Tempera pictures of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth 
century frequently exhibit an inequality of surface, some portions 
having thick edges and being considerably more raised than others. 
This generally results, as we shall see more particularly later, from 
the partial oil painting used for those portions, and the viscidity of 
the oil; hut it may also have been occasioned, in some instances, by 
the different consistence of the tempera media employed for various 
colors. 



the artist executed all the various operations connected with 
his picture himself. Hence the number of arts practised in the 
cloisters, and included in the practical directions given by the 
monks in mediaeval MSS. In later times, the work was divided ; 
and Sir Charles Eastlake tells ns that " the decorator or gilder 
was sometimes a more important person than the painter. 
Thus some works of an inferior Florentine artist were orna- 
mented with stnecos, carving, and gilding by the celebrated 
Donatello, who in his youth practised this art in connection 
with sculpture. Vasari observed the following inscription 
under a picture: 'Simone Cini, a Florentine, wrought the 
carved work, Gabriello Saractm executed the gilding, and 
Spinello di Lucca, of Arezzo, painted the picture, in the year 
1385.'" 

" We may pause to consider for a moment," says a writer in 
the Quarterly Review (1847), in whom the reader will hardly 
fail to recognize the author of "Modern Painters," " what effect 
upon the mental habits of these earlier schools might result 
from the separate and previous completion of minor details. It 
is to be remembered that the painter's object in the back- 
grounds of works of this period (universally, or nearly so, of re- 
ligious subjects) was not the deceptive representation of a 
natural scene, but the adornment and setting forth of the cen- 
tral figures with precious work ; tbe conversion of the picture, 
as far as might be, into a gem, flushed with color and alive with 
light. The processes necessary for this purpose were; altogether 
mechanical; and those of stamping and burnishing the gold, aiid 
of enamelling, were necessarily performed before any delicate 
tempera work could be executed. Absolute decision of design 
was therefore necessary throughout; and hard, linear separa- 
tions were unavoidable between the oil color and the tempera, 
or between each and the gold or enamel. General harmony of 
effect, aerial perspective [the effect of distance given by imitat- 
ing the influence of atmosphere], or deceptive chiaroscuro 
[light and shade] became totally impossible; and the dignity of 
the picture depended exclusively on the lines of its design, the 
purity of its ornaments, and the beauty of expression which 
could be obtained in those portions (the face and hands) which, 
set off and framed by this splendor of decoration, became the 
cynosure of eyes. The painter's entire energy was given to 
these portions, and we can hardly imagine any discipline more 
calculated to insure a grand and thoughtful school of art than 
the necessity of discriminating character and varied expression 
imposed by this peculiarly separate and prominent treatment of 
tbe features. The exquisite drawing of the hand also, at least 
in outline, remained for this reason, even to late period?, one of 
the crowning excellences of tbe religious schools. It might be 
worthy the consideration of our present painters whether some 
disadvantage may not result from the exactly opposite treat- 
ment now frequently adopted, the finishing the head before the 
addition of its accessories. A flimsy and indolent background 
is almost a necessary consequence, and probably also a false 
flesh-color, irrecoverable by any after apposition." The technical 
operations so characteristic of the Italian art of this period, cor- 
respond greatly with what was the practice in England; as, for 
instance, in the splendid decoration of St. Stephen's Chapel, 
after it was rebuilt by Edward III., in the middle of the four- 
teenth century ; for the habits of the English (?) painters closely 
resemble those of the followers of Giotto. Nevertheless, the 
practice of gilding, stamping ornaments, and the employment of 
mosaic, is thought not to have been indigenous to this country. 
The rarity of examples ip which such decoratiops occur, where 
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the rest of the work seems English, points to the conclusion 
that they never formed so essential an element in English art as 
they did in Italian. 

The latest modifications of gold and silver, glazed or lacquered 
foil-grounds, appear in the works of Holbein and his contempo- 
raries. The Italians did not paint on gold grounds after the 
time of Titian, though large yellow-colored radiating glories are 
common in his works, as wtll as in those of Tintoretto and 
Guido, Murillo, and other SpauUh masters. 

Hatching and Stippling; Fusion of Tints, etc — In the 
finishing of their pictures, the tempera painters met, however, 
with a great difficulty. It was, we need not say, impossible to 
prepare as many tints as there are gradations, or, as they are 
popularly termed, shades, in nature. The tints, when laid, 
covered flatly certain definable patches and breadths. The 
vehiole dried too quickly to allow much blending or fusion of 
the colors on the surface of the picture, and for the same reason 
they could not be readily lightened or darkened in tone.* 
Therefore, for portions requiring very delicate gradations — 
ench, for instance, as the features, in order to convey the im- 
pression of relief, or that parts are raised or project beyond 
others, to do, in fact, on a flat surface what the sculptor does 
with his modelling — it was necessary to adopt the expedients of 
"hatching" and "stippling." Hatching consists of lines — 
stippling of dots. By patiently placing these, one by one, more 
or less closely together, or of more or less thickness, and with 
mechanical regularity, it is found that the most insensible or the 
most abrupt gradations can be obtained. Stipple gives its name 
to that species of engraving brought to such perfection by Bar- 
tolozzi,and employed in imitations of chalk drawings. "Hatch- 
ing" is a variation of the word "etching," and through which 
it is derived from the German Etzen. The methods are fre- 
quently mixed, stippling being used to soften and fill up spaces 
left by the crossed hatching*; and both are of very general ap- 
plication, not only in tempern, but. in engraving, drawing, oil, 
missal, miniature, water-color, and fresco-painting. One ex- 
planation will, however, serve for all. 

Hatching is the only method which can imply any knowledge 
of forms beyond that distinctly developed by the appearances 
produced by the tinting. Several refinements, by which lines 
were rendered more descriptive, were introduced by the great 
masters in their drawings, and by the early Italian engravers, 
that were apparently unknown to the more ancient tempera 
painters. Such was the principle, borrowed probably from ob- 
servation of striped draperies, that objects which are rounded 
have their rotundity best expressed by curved lines; and that 
those portions which recede above the level of the eye, or .what 
is the same thing, the horizontal line, should have the lines 
arched like a bridge; while to represent the portions which re- 
cede below that line, the curves should be inverted, like the 
reflection of the bridge in the water. If we were to suppose a 
number of threads arranged like a stave in music or the strings 
of a harp, and held between the light and some irregular and 
rounded object, the shadows of the threads would follow the 

* Tone is either general or particular; it may mean simply the 
degree of light or shade in some specific part; or it may refer to the 
generic character and complexion, so to speak, of the whole picture. 
Thus- we may say indifferently of an engraving or a picture, that it 
wants more tone — meaning, in the first, simply shading ; but in the 
latter we may also mean that it wants more general harmony with one 
individual hue, warm or cold, just as all the iioteB in a pianoforte are 
tuned to one particular key-note. 



depressions and elevations of the surface on which they fell, and 
illustrate the practice to which we allude, and which is carried 
to perfection in line-engraving. Other conventional principles 
which have been established are, that lines, while assisting the 
"modelling," should be crossed, in order, by forming reticula- 
tions, to prevent the eye following their direction ; to remove 
the impression of the surface they are intended to describe 
being polished ; and also to indicate the degree of roughness or 
smoothness intended, by drawing the lines to intersect at a 
more or less acate or obtuse angle. The tempera painters, on 
the contrary, seldom curved the stroke of their brush when at 
any distance from the outline, or allowed the lines to intersect, 
and probably never upon a scientific principle. The process of 
hatching may still be seen, after the lapse of from four to six 
hundred years, very distinctly in several of the tempera paint- 
ings, so many of which have lately been added to the National 
Gallery. Where the touch is large, as in a small "Holy 
Family," by Pietro Perugtno, the straight (vertical) strokes are 
very conspicuous; but in others, as, for instance, the pre- 
sumed portrait of Isotta da Rimini, by Piero della Francesca, 
the lines {in this case ollique) are so fine as to he scarcely per- 
ceptible. 

Tempera, we shall see, by-and-by, was adopted as comple- 
mentary to fresco, and when so used (to add, at leisure, force 
and gradation to the necessarily hastily executed groundwork 
of true fresco) hatching was indispensable ; but hatching was 
also employed in the actual process of fresco painting. Here, 
however, as indeed in many other cases, it was serviceable not 
only for purposes of modelling and gradation, but to procure a 
flat tint (which is not easy to obtain in fresco), and likewise to 
conceal the joinings in the mortar. The re-touchings of the 
great works of Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel are all 
effected by hatchings {with lines which do not cross) ; an elabo- 
rate mechanical process, scarcely to be expected from his impa- 
tient temperament. The simple straight lines of the tempera 
painters were derived from the practice of the Byzantine missal 
painters; but even in etchings by Rembrandt and other mas- 
ters, wo frequently see a rounded surface represented by the 
same means. In the frescoes of Raphael in the Vatican, there 
was, however, no hatching before they were "restored" by 
Carlo Maratta; nor is there in those of Oorreggio. But in the 
earlier oil pictures by Raphael, the hatching is often very evi- 
dent — witness the St. Catharine in the National Gallery, Leon- 
ardo da Tinci, in the minute stipple of his works, furnishes 
another example of a similar method, and a method which was 
adopted by many other of the first Italian painters in oil, and 
has been continued to our day, as may be seen in the more 
recent works of the learned President of the Royal Academy ; 
and also, though very dissimilar, in the pictures of our contem- 
porary pre-Raphaelites. 

These modes of finishing were, however, never in favor with 
the northern painters, either in tempera or oil, at least it is not 
perceptible in their smallest and highly-finished pictures. In 
these, the touch is either free from mechanical regularity, as in 
Teniers, or the tints are laid to appear as nearly as practicable 
like an even wash, as in the partially tempera pictures of 
Meister Stephan, in the National Gallery ; in the oil-paintings 
of Yan Eyck, and later of Miens, and many other Dutch 
painters of cabinet* pictures. This is surprising, when we 

* Cabinet picture* ate so named because they are so email in siz« 
as to be readily contained in a cabinet. 
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reflect how delicately wrought was the engraving and pen- 
drawing they often practised ; and that some of them, including 
Van Eyck, were also illuminators, in which stippling is inevita- 
ble. For in missal painting, from the impossibility of spreading 
a flat tint on the vellum of which the ancient books were com- 
posed, the illaminators were compelled to have recourse to 
what Fuseli calls the " elaborate anguish " of the system, The 
modern miniature painter is also placed under similar condi- 
tions, the hard, smooth surface of the ivory obliging him to 
finish, as it is pleasantly termed, with line, " dot and go on. 1 ? 
Finally the painter in water-colors chooses these methods, be- 
cause by them he can obtain greater richness and finish. 

We have said that the fig-tree juice was replaced among the 
German and English tempera painters by vinegar; but this 
would not retard the rapidly drying vehicle sufficiently to explain 
the careful rounding of forms and fusion of tints observable in 
their works. This was effected, it appears, by the addition of 
honey. The more obviously laborious process was alone that 
which was, with few exceptions, known or practised by the 
earlier artists of Italy. After the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the esceptions are less rare, but wax and other ingredients 
besides honey were probably employed at this period. 

The lines and dots of the tempera painters are generally of 
the same hue, though lighter or darker than the color which 
they cover. Occasionally, however, as in one of the examples 
of Botticelli in the National Gallery, we see some indication of 
a principle, invaluable for the attainment of purity and richness 
of effect, carried to perfection by Mr. "W. Hunt and other water- 
color artists; viz., the placing side by side separate touches of 
unbroken but diverse color, and leaving them for the eye to 
blend and unite. The system of shading with a " self-color," as 
pink with crimson, and light blue or yellow with deeper tints 
of the same color, was afterwards shown in the Eoman schools 
to be compatible with the most elevated style of painting, 
though not of actual imitation. In the very early works of the 
Sienese, this system we find did not obtain; salmon-colored 
lights are placed in the flesh over very dissimilar hues, not to 
speak of the ghastly contrast they present with the green 
shadows and pink cheeks of the faces. 

The Vabnish. — A short inquiry into the nature of the varnish 
used by the tempera painters at the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, acquires considerable interest for the general reader from 
the circumstance that, as we shall see in treating of oil-painting, 
it was, there is little doubt, in search of a more eligible varnish, 
that "Van Eyck effected the great improvement in the vehicle of 
oil-painting, which finally everywhere superseded tempera. 

It is probable that varnishes composed of resins dissolved in 
oil have been used in the most ancient times. Beyond all 
doubt, the composition of varnish was known in Persia, India, 
and China, before the best period of painting in Greece; and it 
is, then, not to he supposed that the Greeks were unacquainted 
with this art. Tet such would have been the case, if we give 
credit to what may be inferred from a paragraph in Pliny, in 
which he tells us that the great painter Apelles was indebted 
for his unequalled coloring to the employment of a liquid which 
he calls "atramentum," with which he covered his pictures 
when they were finished, and with which no other painter was 
acquainted. Pliny observes: "There is in the pictures of 
Apelles a certain effect that cannot be equalled," and that 
" tone was obtained by means of atramentvm^ which fluid he 
passed over his pictures when the painting was completely 
finished." *' This liquid," we are further told, " brought out all 



the brightness and fullness of the colors^ and -also prevented the 
dust, or similar substances, from impairing their lustre. It was 
so transparent that it was not perceptible 1 until you were very 
near to it." One of its greatest advantages was, that the 
brightest colors under its influence, so far from dazzling- the 
sight, seemed as if viewed from a distance, or through a glassy 
medium, which imperceptibly lowered the tone of the most 
brilliant tints, rendering them more chaste and agreeable to the 
eye. Sir J. Reynolds thought he saw in this passage an author- - 
ity for glazing.* At all events, the word atreanentum would 
seem to imply that the transparent varnish was of a brownish 
tint ; and Sir Charles Eastlake has even suggested that, as the 
varnishes of the mediaeval painters were all of a red or brown 
tinge, their dusky hue was possibly traditionally derived from 
the best ages of Greece. It should be remembered, however 
that the clearest varnish, when seen in considerable quantity, 
appears dark in color. "We have a distinct mention of a varnish 
by ,/Etius, a medical writer of as early as the end of the fifth 
century. From the eighth century till the time of Tan Eyck, 
the mention of oil varnishes (linseed-oil, from its more readily 
drying, being generally preferred to nut-oil) occurs occasionally 
in MSS.; sandarac and mastic resin being the ingredients com- 
monly boiled in- the oil, although oil alone, thickened to the 
consistence of a varnish, was used in the twelfth century. 
Such varnishes continued in use in Italy till the Raphael era, 
when the Italians began to employ varnishes prepared with the 
far more rapidly drying essential oils. Yarnish, in addition to 
its other use, was employed by the early Venetian and other 
decorators in gilding the back of glass, and likewise for painting 
on glass, as distinguished from glass enamelling, in which the- 
colors are fired in. 

But the question remains to be determined — what was the 
nature of the varnish ordinarily employed by the tempera 
painters about the time of Van Eyck, and spoken of by Cennini 
and others under the familiar title of " Vernice liqnida?" The 
derivation of the word vernix bears materially on the question. 
This word, variously modified, is proved by Sir Charles East- 
lake, with mnch philological research, to have been, in its pri- 
mitive form, " Berenice," the original Greek name for amber. 
The possibility is even intimated that the name Berenice, or 
Pherenice, borne by more than one daughter of the Ptolemies, 
was the original word. Further — " The literal coincidence of 
this name and its modifications with the vernice of the Middle 
Ages, might almost warrant the supposition that amber, which by 
the best ancient authorities was considered a mineral, may at an 
early period have been distinguished by the name of a constel- 
lation, the constellation of Berenice's (golden) hair." — Material^ 
etc., p. 230. 

The original (?) amber was, however, confounded with other 
materials, which gradually served either as substitutes or en- 
tirely superseded it. Among these were copal and sandario 
resin. The latter resembles amber less than copal; but it is 
proved, from abnndaut and conclusive evidence, that, on 
account of its greater cheapness and easier solubility in oil, it 
was the usnal substitute for amber ; and that, when dissolved 
by heat in linseed-oil, it was the "Vernice liqoida," the custom- 
ary varnish for tempera pictures. Concrete turpentine (or the 
resin in its dry state), previously prepared over a slow fire until 

* Glazing is effected by spreading thin tints of various transparent 
colors. This term is explained more fully in the article on Oil 
Painting. 
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it ceased to swell, was sometimes added to assist the liquefac- 
tion, first in Venice where the material was easily procured 
(hence the name "Venice turpentine") and afterwards in 
Florence. All varnishes are affected by air sooner or later, and 
thh* is less durable than amber or copal. In some old tempera 
pictures, the whole surface, or large spaces, may be observed 
freed from the original varnish, while it remains in detached 
dark-brown spots on others. This cracking of the varnish sel- 
dom affects the painting underneath, a proof that it was applied 
when the tempera was qoite dry. The " Vernice liquida " was 
subjected to long boiling, to render it more drying; but the 
disadvantage of this mode of preparation was not only that the 
varnish became so thick as actually to require to be spread with 
the hand, but that by this long boiling it became at the same 
time so dark as to materially affect the tints over which it was 



"It is not impossible," says Sir Charles Eastlake, " that the 
lighter style of coloring introduced by Giotto may have been 
intended by him to counteract the effects of this varnish, the 
appearance of which in the Greek pictures he could not fail to 
observe. Another peculiarity in the works of the painters of 
the time referred to, particularly those of the Florentine and 
Sienese schools, is the greenish tone of their coloring in the 
flesh, produced by the mode in which they often prepared their 
works, viz., by a green under-painting. The appearance was 
neutralized by the red sandanc varnish, and pictures executed 
in the manner described must have looked better before it was 
removed." The mediaeval painters were so accustomed to this 
red appearance in varnishes, that they even supplied the tint 
when it did not exist. 

The Colons. — Our knowledge respecting the colors used by 
the painters in classical times is derived chiefly from a few pas- 
sages in ancient authors; but some information has been drawn 
from experiments on the colors in the remains of ancient paint- 
ings, and on pigments* that were found at Pompeii, and in 
vases beneath the ruins of the palace of Titus at Borne. On the 
authority of a passage in Pliny, it has been frequently stated 
that Apelles and other celebrated Greek painters used only four 
colors, viz., white, yellow, red, and atramentum, a black (or 
brown) ; but it has been observed that it must be a mistake to 
suppose that they were acquainted only with these colors, or 
that they never used any others. Indeed, unless Pliny be sup- 
posed to point out a distinction in this respect between the 
practice of the earlier and later painters, the gossiping con- 
noisseur contradicts himself; for, in all ho enumerates no less 
than five different whites, three yellows, nine reds or purples, 
two blues, two greens, and one black (atramentum), which, 
moreover, appears to be a generic expression that includes 
bitumen, charcoal, ivory, or lamp-black, and probably a blue- 
black, which thinned would supply a blue tint ; and a longer 
list might be made out from other authors. Most certainly, 
however, from the four colors named, innumerable hues and 
tiuts might be composed ; and Sir Humphrey Davy says, very 
justly, in the account of his experiments ou the ancient colors : 
"If red and yellow ochres, blacks and whites, were the colors 

* " Colors " and " pigments " are commonly confounded ; but pig- 
ments, or, as they are popularly termed, " paints," are those sub- 
stances possessing coloring power in so eminent a degree that they 
are used on account of that property. Pigments are, bo to speak, 
material colors. "Colors" are generally understood to mean the 
pigments applied to the picture. The reader will perhaps think, with 
us, that it ia hardly necessary always to observe the distinction. 



most employed by Protogenes and Apelles, so they were like- 
wise the colors most employed by Eaphael and Titian in their 
best style." And it must be remembered that from the supe- 
rior importance attached to design, great soberness in the use 
of colors prevailed for a long time in antiquity. "Even the 
Ionic school," according to Mailer, " which loved florid color- 
ing, adhered to the so-called four colors even down to the time 
of Apelles; that is, four principal coloring materials, which, 
however, had not only natural varieties themselves, but also 
produced such by mixing; for the pure application of a few 
colors only belonged to the imperfect painting of the architec- 
tural works of Egypt, the Etruscan hypogea, and the Grecian 
earthenware. Along with these leading colors, which appeared 
stern and harsh to a later age, brighter and dearer coloring 
materials were gradually introduced." — Ancient Art and its 
Remains. 

The light tone of coloring so characteristic of most of the 
works of the later Christian painters in tempera, has, we have 
observed, been referred to the allowance made for the darkening 
effect of the varnish. But there is another reason for the pale 
coloring of the period. The pigments in use had little intensity 
of tone; the browns, for instance, wero by no means dark- 
flence, with the imperfect monotonous system of shading 
already described, those painters had no means of producing 
depth of effect. But it would appear that they sought to com- 
pensate for this by preserving the local colors in their full 
strength and purity. The delicacy which they seem, in most 
instances, to have aimed at in their flesh tints, may, however, 
have influenced the treatment of the rest of the work. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AEOHITEOT8. 

Regular Meeting of March ls«, 1859. — The business of the 
eveniug being disposed of, the librarian laid before tha Institute 
a beautiful work on the Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges, 
presented by Charles Congdon, Esq. 

Upon motion, the Chair was called upon to appoint a com- 
mittee of three, to take into consideration the matter of public 
lectures, to be delivered by members of the Institute. 
By order, 

B. M. Hunt, 

Secretary. 

Formation and Arrangement op the Library. — Mr. John 
Leighton read a paper recently at the Society of Arts, on the 
library, books, and bindings, particularly with regard to their preserva- 
tion. We avail ourselves of as much of it as space at command will 
permit. The library, said the reader, ought to be of good proportions 
— lofty, fire-proof, well aired, lighted, and warmed, being furnished 
with due regard to the protection and preservation of its contents. 
The room best suited for this purpose is one on the first floor, or above 
a vaulted chamber, having but one external wall, with windows 
facing the north, imparting an even, nteady light, without the glare of 
sunshine or heat, which parches and fades the colors of bindings and 
other contents. 

The library should be surrounded by shelves, and if lofty, also by a 
gallery, for convenience of access; though, on no account should the 
cases approach the ceiling, where in most rooms the air is hot and 
vitiated ; as this tendB to destroy, or rather impoverish, leather and 
other materials. The best and oldest plan of decoration above shelves 



